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Supreme Court 
Back In Session 


Nine Justices Weigh Involved 
Legal Points Affecting 
Our Daily Lives 


HE Supreme Court of the United 
cesses after its summer recess, re- 
opened for business last week. The 
nine black-robed justices are again 
carrying on their duties in one of the 
most beautiful buildings of the na- 
tion’s capital. There, in a solemn 
courtroom, they settle the most im- 
portant disputes which develop over 
the nation’s laws. 

The Court reconvenes regularly the 
first Monday of October and continues 
in session until late in the. spring. 
Its members spend about half, their 
time each day listening to rival law- 
yers plead for their clients, and the 
other half in studying the written 
arguments, or briefs, of the attorneys. 

The Court sits for three weeks, 
then recesses for two to study cases 
and make decisions. Monday is 
“opinion day,” when decisions are 
handed down. 

When a verdict in a particular case 
has been reached, the Chief Justice 
himself, or an associate justice named 
by him, writes the decision of the 
Court. Justices who disagree with 
the majority conclusion have the privi- 
lege of writing an opposing state- 
ment. 

The Court deals with varied types 
of cases, Here are some examples: 

1. A man is accused of violating a 
law which Congress has enacted. The 
case is first heard in a lower federal 
court and the man is convicted. His 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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PAUL WOLFF FROM BLACK STAR 


THE PEACEFULNESS of this harbor scene in Venice does not suggest the turmoil now going on in Italy 


Critical Developments In Italy 


Shortages of Food and Manufactured Goods Threaten Security of the 
de Gasperi Government, and May Allow Communists to Seize Power 


TALY is one of Europe’s most 
hard-pressed countries. Crisis af- 
ter crisis has gripped the nation since 
the end of World War II, and none 
of them has been met satisfactorily. 
Today the shortages of food and man- 
ufactured goods there are so acute 
that our government is assisting the 
country even before work on the 
Marshall Plan is completed. 

Italy’s difficulties come directly 
from her inability to get her farms 
and factories back in operation after 
the war, This, in turn, is a result 
of the confused political situation that 
has plagued the country since the 


overthrow of the fascist dictators. 

Immediately after the close of World 
War II, Italy began a slow climb to- 
ward recovery. Farmers were begin- 
ning to grow more food and factory 
output was increasing. But the na- 
tion was still a long way from produc- 
ing as much as it needed, and it had 
to buy many products abroad. Since 
it was not able to sell goods to foreign 
countries and pay for what it needed, 
its reserves of foreign money were ex- 
hausted. A 100-million-dollar loan 
from the United States was also 
quickly used up. 

Without foreign money, Italy could 








“How Dependable Are You?” 
By Walter E. Myer 


N the current is- 

sue of Redbook is 
a self-analysis quiz 
entitled “How De- 
pendable Are You?” 
The editors of that 
magazine have 
kindly given us permission to publish 
this quiz, which we feel will be of in- 
terest to all our readers. 


Walter E. Myer 


Can you be depended upon: 


1. To be on time for all your appoint- 
ments? ; 

2. To take good care of borrowed 
Property? 

3. To keep all secrets that are told 
to you? 

4. To make only those promises that 
you know you can keep? 


5. To help others who are in trouble? 
6. To return borrowed articles 


Promptly? 

7. To telephone if you are unavoid- 

ably late in keeping an appointment 
_ you have made? 


8. To arrive home when you are ex- 
pected? 
9. To pay all bills as soon as you are 
able? 

- 10. To answer all letters promptly? 
11. To be on time for all meals? 
12. To finish each job that you start, 
before leaving it? 


Take this quiz yourself. 
top of a sheet of paper write the words 
Always, Usually, Sometimes. Down the 
side of the sheet put the numbers 1 
through 12. Then re-read each of the 
questions above and check your answer 
on your sheet of paper. 

A glance at the checked sheet will 
give you a good idea of how dependable 
you are. Too many checks on the right 
hand side of the paper will mean that 
you are allowing yourself to become an 
unreliable person. If, ‘on the other 
hand, most of the checks are in the 
left hand column, you are forming good 
habits of dependability. 

As Redbook points out in its intro- 


* ability.” 


Across the: 


duction to this quiz, “one of the most 
desirable traits of character is depend- 
Your ability to make friends, 
to achieve a happy home life, and to suc- 
ceed in a career will be based, to a large 
extent, upon your developing into a de- 
pendable individual. 

The road to dependability is not a 
smooth one. There are always temp- 
tations to deviate a little. One promises 
to do a thing, then new conditions arise 
and he cannot do it without real sacri- 
fice. Under such circumstances the or- 
dinary person changes his mind: He 
makes excuses for non-performance. A 
person cannot, though, hope to win the 
respect of others by allowing himself to 
become unreliable. 

It is the unusual, the superior in- 
dividual who holds to his given word 
through thick and thin, who makes good 
his promises, who meets every commit- 
ment. These superior persons endure 
sacrifice sometimes, but they are amply 
repaid in the confidence of their fel- 
low men. 


no longer buy additional food for her 
people and raw materials, such as cot- 
ton, for her factories. Her slow prog- 
ress toward recovery came to a stand- 
still. Farmers rioted, and workers put 
down their tools. Unemployment was 
widespread, and Italy’s economic con- 
dition went from bad to worse. 
Political strife added to the serious- 
ness of the situation. The Communist 
Party has tried in every way possible 
to secure power since the end of the 
war. Under the leadership of Palmiro 
Togliatti, Communists in all parts of 
the country have attempted to stir up 
discontent. Part of the recent unrest 
among farmers and industrial work- 
ers is due to the activities of this 
group. While the Communists have 


not gained control of the country, they: 


have made it much harder for the 
present government, headed by Pre- 
mier Alcide de Gasperi, to deal with 
the nation’s critical problems. . 

It is hard to distinguish between 
Italy’s immediate problems and her 
long-range difficulties. The politi- 
cal and economic situations which 
threaten the country today have been 
accumulating slowly over.a long pe- 
riod of time. Natural conditions, 
Italy’s poor soil and her lack of min- 
eral resources, are partly responsible. 
The devastation of war and the long 
period of fascist dictatorship are also 
a part of the picture. " 

For many years Italy has had to 
struggle to make ends meet. The 
country’s 45 million people live in 
an area which is smaller than the state 
of New Mexico. The land is so moun- 
tainous that less than half of it can 
be cultivated. 

The presence of huge estates in 
southern Italy has acted to keep down 


agricultural production in that region. . 


(Concluded on page 2) 
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ITALY’S NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY was changed by the peace treaty. 


Italy’s Plight 


(Concluded from page 1) 


The owners of these large farms have 
depended upon human labor rather 
than on up-to-date equipment. It is 
thought that food production would 
rise if the land were owned by more 
people, and if modern machinery were 
used to cultivate it. 

On the other hand, the opposite 
extreme has béen reached in the other 
parts of Italy. In some areas the 
farms are so small that the individual 
owner cannot afford to buy efficient 
machinery. It has been suggested that 
farmers in these regions buy tractors 
and other equipment on a cooperative 
basis in order to increase their output. 

Italy’s industry, as well as her agri- 
culture, suffers from a lack of natural 
resources. The country has very little 
coal, iron, and oil. It does, however, 
have abundant water power in the 
rushing mountain streams of the 
north. This power was the basis of 
the thriving textile industries built 
up before the war in Milan, Turin, 
and other cities. 


Export Trade 


For all her deficiencies, Italy at 
one time had a rather extensive for- 
eign trade. She exported her special 
products—lemons, oranges, grapes, 
olives, and textiles. In exchange she 
imported coal, iron, and other es- 

. sential goods. 

Moreover, the country attracted 
tourists from all parts of the world, 
especially from the United States. 
They enjoyed her beautiful mountain 
scenery, her picturesque northern 
lakes, her famous historical land- 
marks, art galleries, and cathedrals. 
»They also were an important factor 
in providing Italy with foreign money 
and in making it possible for the na- 
tion to buy what it needed abroad. 
This source of income has not been 
revived since the end of the war. 

Italy’s political problems are as 
pressing as are the economic ones. 

For one thing, the country is pitifully 
short of younger men trained in the 
art of government. There has been 
no democratic political education of 





Italian youth since the early 1920’s 
when Mussolini came to power. 

The leaders on whom the nation 
must now depend are older men. While 
some of them have had brilliant pasts, 
they are no longer as vigorous as they 
once were. Furthermore, when these 
leaders must retire, they will have 
a hard time finding, younger men 
schooled in democratic principles to 
succeed them. 

The seriousness of this situation can 
hardly be overemphasized. Italy’s po- 
litical struggle today is essentially one 
between democracy and communism— 
and many of the younger leaders in 
Italy had communist rather than 
democratic training. 

Like France, Italy has a number of 
competing political parties, and no one 
of them has enough support from the 
people to assume full responsibility for 
governing the country. Several parties 
must work together in order to form 
a government. They frequently dis- 
agree and fall apart, and then a new 
government must be formed. 

Since Italy was liberated she has 
had seven different governments, or 
cabinets. The present regime under 
Premier de Gasperi has been in power 
for about five months—but even dur- 
ing that time it has been seriously 
threatened. 

The largest political group in Italy, 
the one headed by de Gasperi, is the 
Christian Democratic Party. It favors 
a large measure of .governmental ac- 
tivity in the nation’s industrial life, 
but it strongly opposes public owner- 
ship of industries. This party has 
the support of about 35 per cent of 
the Italian people. 


Other Parties 


The Socialists and the Communists 
are the chief competitors of the Chris- 
tian Democrats. Together, the com- 
peting parties are backed by nearly 
40 per cent of the people. For a time 
the three leading groups—the Chris- 
tian Democrats, the Socialists, and 
the Communists—tried to cooperate 
in governing Italy. There was so 
much quarreling and so little accom- 
plished, however, that de Gasperi 
ousted the Socialists and Communists 
from the cabinet, 

That step caused the Communists 
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to redouble their efforts at stirring 
up trouble throughout the country. 
They believe that they can overthrow 
de Gasperi and seize the government 
if there is enough unrest and dis- 
content among the people. 

How Italy meets her serious eco- 
nomic and political problems depends 
to a large extent upon our country. 
Aid under the Marshall Plan, if it is 
adopted, may be an important factor 
in helping the nation rebuild and 
improve its agriculture and industry, 
and in keeping the Communists from 
seizing power, 






The country cannot wait, though, 
for the Marshall Plan to be put into 
effect. Her needs are immediate, 
Within a few weeks Italy may be 
without food, and her meager raw 
materials for her factories may be 
exhausted. Unless the country can 
obtain additional financial aid very 
shortly, the Communists may have 
taken over the government power be- 
fore the Marshall Plan is adopted. 








Troops Leaving 


One other factor may influence 
events in Italy during the next few 
crucial weeks. Throughout the recent 
turmoil, British and American troops 
have been stationed on the peninsula. 
They were to occupy the country un- 
til a peace treaty between the former 
enemy state and the Allies became 
effective. That treaty went into ef- 
fect on September 15, and the troops 
must be withdrawn from Italy by the 
middle of December. 

Some observers have felt that the 
presence of these British and American 
soldiers added strength to de Gasperi’s 
government and prevented the Com- 
munists from trying to gain power 
by force. It is feared such an at- 
tempt might be made soon unless 
Italy’s immediate emergency is re- 
lieved by the time the American and 
British troops have left. 

As this is being written our gov- 
ernment has not indicated how it 
will act to assist Italy in the present 
crisis. The problem is now being 
studied by government officials. If 
the Communists should attempt to 
seize power by force, it seems very 
likely that the United States, acting 
either alone or through the United 
Nations, would try to restore demo- 
cratic government in Italy. Our gov- 
ernment hopes, though, to find a solu- 
tion that will prevent the necessity 
for such action. 








Our Readers Say— 








In a recent article you said that Presi- 
dent Truman was almost certain to be 
the Democratic candidate in the 1948 
election. Yet you did not point out the 
great significance this statement has. 

Democracy means letting the people 
choose the policies they desire their coun- 
try to follow. But what choice will the 
people have between Mr. Truman and 
any likely Republican? The two will 
have the same basic ideas, differing, if 
at all, only on details. Neither Truman 
nor the Republicans want to bring back 
price control. Yet, I think that is one 
of the essentials if a depression is to be 
avoided. So it is with other problems. 

As I see it then, unless Mr. Wallace 
forms a third party, the people will have 
little choice, and the 1948 elections will 
be democratic in a very limited degree. 

HARRIET WEALTH, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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At Saint Vincent High School in 
Akron, Ohio, we have an experimental 
class in American history and American 
literature. The class lasts two periods 
each day and is called the “American 
Scene.” 

We study all phases of American his- 
tory and American literature and their 
relation to each other. We use many 
textbooks and our recitations are based 
almost entirely upon material collected 
from various sources. We feel we get a 
wider view than students do in the usual 
history and literature courses. 


BARBARA LATHROPE, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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I have not seen THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER since 1937, and during the in- 
tervening period we have suffered a 
great deal. The last days of the war 
were terrible. The roof of my house, 


the fence, and all panes of the windows 
were destroyed by an airplane attack 
on the station of our town. That was in 
April of 1945. I have not been able to 
repair the damage because, here, one 
cannot buy anything. 

We now live calmly, but have little 
hopes of seeing better times. We have 
no clothes, no boots, no shirts, and none 
of the other things we formerly had in 
quantity. We do not even have enough 
to eat. These are hardships that wear 
us down after a short time. 


FRANZ ARNDT, 
Wittenberg, Germany. 


> @ 


Sharp-eyed H. Hargrave of La Porte, 
Indiana, and J. D. Lawson of Scarbro, 
West Virginia, have called our attention 
to a boner published in THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER of September 22, 1947. An 
article headed “Fort Knox Gold” con- 
tained the following statement: “For 
many years, Americans sold much more 
to other countries than they bought from 
us.” The sentence should have stated 
that Americans sold much more to other 
countries than we bought from them 
Yes, our faces are red. 
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~ Straight Thinking 


By Clay Coss 




















ILLIAM HENRY CHAMBER- 
LIN, well-known writer on pub- 
lic affairs, once made this statement: 

“People want to hear and read what 
they would like to believe. To tell an 
unpopular truth to a large audience 
may be commercially and socially al- 
most impossible. Mass wishful think- 
ing does a vast amount of harm, if 
only because those who indulge in it 
are not cushioned against the impact 
of hard unpleasant developments when 
these occur.” 

There is no question that wishful 
thinking often has extremely harmful 
effects both on individual success and 
national progress. This mental di- 
sease, for instance, afflicts many stu- 
dents who sit back hoping and wishing 
that they will get good grades but who 
refuse to exert themselves and make 
certain that this will happen. No one 
can merely wish his way to success— 
careful planning and hard work must 
be applied. 

In the years just prior to World 
War II, we had an example of the seri- 
ousness of wishful thinking on a na- 
tional scale. Large numbers of Ameri- 
cans convinced 
themselves that 
Germany and Ja- 
pan were bankrupt- 
ing themselves 
with their military 
activities and could 
not “hold out much 
longer.” It was re- 
peatedly said that 
the people of these 
countries were cer- 
tain to rise up 
against their leaders and that we 
would not be affected by the outcome. 

Few Americans who held this belief 
(dream would be a better word) 
studied about conditions in Germany 
and Japan, or understood much about 
them. All they knew was that Hitler 
and the Japanese leaders were a men- 
ace to the world, so it was hoped and 
wished that these men would be over- 
thrown and replaced by more peaceful 
leaders. This mass-seale_ wishful 
thinking here and in other Allied na- 
tions contributed, in some measure at 
least, to the slowness of preparing for 
the eventual showdown with the Axis 
powers. 

Countless other illustrations could 
be given. Today, for example, a num- 
ber of people in this country are hop- 
ing that the present inflation will not 
lead to a crash and depression. Be- 
yond wishing that this will not happen, 
they are doing little to try to avoid 
such a catastrophe. 

Many people are wishing that the 
United Nations will be able to prevent 
an atomic war, but are giving little 
study, thought, or discussion to the 
problem of strengthening the UN. 








A Twentieth Century Fund report 
estimates that television service will 
be available to 100 million people 
within the next five-year period, with 
annual sales at 3.5 million sets a year 
and with total retail sales between 
$600 million and $700 million. 
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IN WHAT SUBJECTS 
DID YOU GET THE 
BEST GRADES? 








FIELDS 


INTERVIEWING is part of a personnel director’s job 


A Future Career - - Personnel 


ERSONNEL workers—the mem- 

bers of a firm who interview job 
applicants—have become increasingly 
important to business and industry. 
Back at the time when most of our 
manufacturing and business was car- 
ried on by small establishments such 
officers were unnecessary. The owner 
of a business or the heads of indi- 
vidual departments found people for 
the jobs they had to fill. This, of 
course, is still the practice in small 
firms, but larger companies have 
found that they must have special 
employees for this work. 

Personnel departments, however, do 
more than look for new employees. 
They may plan training courses for 
the workers after they are hired. 
Personnel officers may adjust com- 
plaints against the management, plan 
health and recreational programs, or 
set up pension plans for retired 
workers. They often arrange pay- 
schedules for different classes of jobs. 

In short, almost all aspects of the 
relations between an employer and his 
workers may, at one time or another, 
be handled by the personnel depart- 
ment. Large companies frequently 
have separate officers in charge of 
different phases of the work. Smaller 
concerns usually have only one em- 
ployee to take care of all the details. 


Must Like People 


Since this work is chiefly with peo- 
ple, only those individuals who are 
keenly interested in human behavior 
should go into it. The personnel of- 
ficer must have sympathy and tact. 
He must understand all types of peo- 
ple and be able to talk with workers 
of widely different backgrounds. 
must be able to make decisions quickly. 

Many of those now in personnel 
work have had little special training. 
Because the field is new, they have de- 
veloped their own jobs and techniques. 
In the future, though, it is expected 
that greater emphasis will be put on 
spetialized training. A young person 
who is considering this field, then, 
should plan to go to college. He 
should take such general courses as 
economics, psychology, sociology, to- 
gether with personnel methods, labor 
relations, and similar subjects. 

Practical experience is important, 
too. Even a trained personnel officer 
sometimes works in various depart- 
ments of a company to learn the prob- 


He: 


lems of each. Within his own depart- 
ment he usually starts by making 
simple interviews and goes on to more 
advanced work as he gains experience. 

Salaries in this field compare favor- 
ably with those of other trained pro- 
fessional workers in business, Begin- 
ners should not expect to step into 
jobs that pay well, but after a few 
years’ experience they may, if they 
are competent, be earning from $3,000 
to $5,000 a year. The top jobs in in- 
dustrial personnel work pay as much 
as $15,000 to $20,000 a year. While 
most people in this field are men, 
women are also in demand. 

The federal and state governments 
have personnel workers. Their jobs 
consist mainly of employing people ac- 
cording to standards set by the Civil 
Service Commission or by the state 
merit systems. They also plan train- 
ing programs for government employ- 
ees, and recommend workers for pro- 
motions. Government salaries range 
from $2,600 to $7,500 a year. 


Work in Schools 


There is a further field in schools 
and colleges for personnel officers. 
Their work differs from that done by 
similar officers in industry in a number 
of ways. The school personnel officer 
may help students to find part-time 
jobs, and they may aid them in plan- 
ning their future careers. Such an 
officer, though, may spend most of his 
time helping students work out prob- 
lems connected with their school life 
—finding reasons for poor classwork, 
helping them adjust socially, and so 
on. Salaries for these personnel work- 
ers are similar to those of teachers. 

Ask your librarian for books on this 
kind of work, if you are interested 
in it. Information about schools and 
colleges that prepare for the field may 
be secured from the Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration, Box 266, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 

By CARRINGTON SHIELDS 


In these days of high prices and 
rising costs of living, most people 
would shudder at throwing 25 million 
dollars into a furnace. However, em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Engraving, 
where the nation’s paper money is 
made, find it a commonplace event. 
Each day bills amounting to this sum 
have to be discarded and burned be- 
cause they are worn out. 





Your Vocabulary | 











In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
word or phrase following whose mean- 
ing is most nearly the same. Turn to 
page 5, column 4, for the correct 
answers. 

1. Weather conditions impeded the 
expedition party. (a) aided (b) 
stopped (c) hindered (d) affected. 

2. He was able to discern (di-zurn’) 
the difference in the diamonds. (a) 
detect (b) explain (c) appreciate (d) 
hide, 

3. What is the paramount (pair’ th- 


mount) issue of the campaign? (a) 
most criticised (b) most important 
(c) most concealed (d) most exag- 


gerated. 

4. The darkness facilitated (fi-sil’i- 
tited) his task. (a) made easier (b) 
hindered (c) made difficult (d) 
stopped. 

5. He was placed in charge of per- 
sonnel (pur’sun-nel) at the factory. 
(a) personal accounts (b) people em- 
ployed (c) bookkeeping (d) supplies 
and equipment. 

6. The inventor showed great in- 
genuity (in’jé-new’i-ti). (a) patience, 

















(b) speed (c) ambition (d) origi- 
nality. 
Recently a headline stated: “Tame 


Goose Accompanies Woman on Shopping 
Tour.” Can this be news? 


* * * 


The back-seat driver is too severely 
criticized. Can he help it if nature im- 
planted in him a peculiar and strong 
desire to keep on living? 


x~ * * 


Scientist: (to pharmacist) “Give me 
some of that prepared monaceticacidester 
of salicylic acid.” 

Pharmacist: “Do you mean aspirin?” 

Scientist: “That’s right! I can never 
think of that name.” 


* * * 


“Whatever the outcome of the trial,” 
said the defendant, “I am certain that 
this experience will make me a better 
man.” 

“In what way?” asked the judge. 

“I’m striving to live up to what my 
attorney said about me,” was the reply. 


* 2 


Paris police were hunting a criminal, 
but the oly picture of him that could 
be obtained was a strip of eight photo- 
graphs. This strip was sent to a near- 
by town, and shortly afterward, the 
following telegram reached Paris: 

“We have found six of the wanted 
men. Hope to get the other two shortly.” 


* * 


Husband: “Have you ever wondered 
what you would do if you had Rocke- 
feller’s income?” 

Wife: “No, but I have often wondered 
what he would do if he had mine.” 
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VAULTING TO THE OLYMPICS? I ; 
in this country, and may represent us at the Olympic Games in London next year 


Olympic Games 


Preparations are under way for the 
Olympic Games of 1948. The great 
international sports festival will be 
held next summer in London. 

Track, field, and swimming stars 
are already in training for the contests 
“which will be held to select the men 
and women who will represent the 
United States in the games. Olympic 
fans say that we have a particularly 
good group of track and field stars 
from which to choose. Gil Dodds, one 
of our best long-distance runners, is 
keeping in shape for the 1,500-meter 
race. In shorter races, Billy Mathis 
of Illinois, and Hal Davis and Mel Pat- 
ton of California are leading candi- 
dates for Olympic team positions. 

Other track and field men who have 
a good chance of making the Olympic 
team are Guinn Smith from Cali- 
fornia, a pole vaulter; Les Steers of 
California for the high jump; Bernie 
Mayer of New York for shot put; Har- 
rison Dillard of Ohio and Bill Cum- 
mins of Texas, hurdlers; and Bill 
Steele, California broad jumper. 


Waste Less | 


A nation-wide publicit® campaign, 
aimed at persuading the American 
people to conserve food, is now under 
way. It is directed by a 26-member 
Citizens Food Committee, which Presi- 
dent Truman appointed late last 
month. 

Government leaders are using the 
conservation drive as a weapon against 
the world shortage of meat and grain. 
If the American people waste less, 
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Guinn Smith is one of the four best pole vaulters 


more grain will be available for ship- 
ment to hungry nations abroad. Mean- 
while, by reducing their purchases, the 
people of this country may be able to 
drive prices down or at, least keep 
them from rising higher. 

The program includes a strong ef- 
fort to discourage the buying of cer- 
tain expensive types of meat which 
can be produced only by feeding great 
quantities of grain to livestock. The 
effectiveness of this voluntary drive 
depends upon the willingness of the 
people to cooperate. 


High School Leaders 


More than a hundred Detroit high 
school pupils are working to improve 
their neighborhood and at the same 
time are learning how a city govern- 
ment really operates. The students 
began with the intention of getting 
swimming pools and other recreation 
facilities for their part of the city. 
They went from house to house in the 
effort to gain support for their project 
and also to find out what other im- 
provements were wanted by the people. 

From the interviews, they learned 
that their locality urgently needed to 
get rid of trash, accumulated garbage, 
and rats. The students quickly brought 
these needs to the attention of city 
officials, and sponsored neighborhood 
meetings which many of the officials 
attended. 

Later, as a result of such activities, 
city departments carried out rat-kill- 
ing and trash-collecting drives in the 
neighborhood, and the young people 
assisted. The school pupils also helped 
police to enforce sanitation laws. 


of the Week 


Still at work, these students are 
learning about government in the best 
possible way. They are stimulating 
public interest in neighborhood im- 
provement, and are telling city officials 
what the people want. They are ex- 
erting pressure and influence to make 
democracy effective. 


Party Chairmen 


As the first stage of the 1948 presi- 
dential campaign gets under way, two 
of the busiest men on the political 
scene are the national chairmen of the 
major parties—Howard McGrath for 
the Democrats and Carroll Reece for 
the Republicans. Each has charge of 
managing the election campaign for 
his party. 

The Demotratic party chairman, 
43-year-old Howard McGrath, is a 
senator from Rhode Island. A lawyer 
by profession, he was elected gover- 
nor of his native state three times in 
succession. Then, in the face of the 
Republican tide which swept New 
England last year, he was elected to 
the U. S. Senate. 

McGrath’s recent appointment as 
Democratic national chairman came 
when his predecessor, Postmaster 
General Hannegan, decided to give up 
the party chairmanship because of 
poor health. McGrath will continue 
to hold his seat in Congress and will 
accept no salary for his services as 
party chairman. 

The. national chairman of the Re- 
publicans is Carroll Reece, who has 
held that position since April, 1946. 
A lawyer and banker, Reece is a native 
of Tennessee. In the first World War 
he fought in the infantry of the fa- 
mous “Yankee Division.” 

Elected in 1920 to the House of 
Representatives, Reece held that posi- 
tion—except for one term—until 1946 
when he resigned to become national 
chairman of his party. He accepts no 
salary from the Republican party for 
his services. He is 57 years old. 


The Two Indias 


Both Moslem-dominated Pakistan 
and the Hindu Dominion of India con- 
tinue to be torn by violent religious 
conflicts, Because India’s religious 
groups are intermingled, it was im- 
possible, in forming the new states, 
to draw a line with all Hindus on one 
side and all Moslems on the other. 
In each country, therefore, both faiths 
are represented, and in each members 
of the two religions are savagely fight- 
ing one another. Hopes that the two 
could easily find a way of living to- 
gether after Britain’s departure from 
India have been shattered. 





Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of 
the Dominion of India, says that he 
would like to take steps against Paki- 
stan for the mistreatment of Hindus 
in the Moslem nation, but that he can 
hardly do so while religious riots con- 
tinue in his own land. Open warfare 
between the two countries is antici- 
pated by some observers. 

Nature’s violence, as well as that of 
man, has brought misery to India dur- 
ing the past few weeks. Devastating 
floods have made thousands of people 
homeless. 


Children’s Bureau 


During the 35 years of its existence, 
the Children’s Bureau, an agency of 
the United States Government, has 
done much to improve the health and 
welfare of America’s youngest citi- 
zens. In the early part of the present 
century, the nation’s babies were 
dying at the rate of 10 per hundred. 








HARRIS & EWING 
KATHARINE LENROOT, head of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau 


The Bureau conducted research, pub- 
lished readable pamphlets on the care 
of children, and helped states to estab- 
lish public health clinics. 

This work, together with the ad- 
vances made by medical science, has 
brought infant deaths down to about 
four per hundred. There has also 
been a drastic reduction in the death 
rate of mothers of newborn children. 

The Children’s Bureau, led by hard- 
working Katharine Lenroot, is still 
fighting to reduce the number of 
youthful victims of disease. About 
500,000 children in the United States 
now suffer from rheumatic fever. A 
million have asthma. Other diseases 
strike thousands more. Many of the 
victims are members of families that 
cannot afford adequate medical treat- 
ment. 

According to Miss Lenroot, present 
federal and state financial aid is reach- 
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UNCLE SAM has tried, without success, to get Russia’s cooperation in solving many troublesome problems, but when he attempts to secu 
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ing only a tenth of the sick children 
who need it. Officials of the bureau 
hope that the American people will 
recognize the need of expanded health 
services for underprivileged boys and 
girls. 

Child labor is another problem that 
has been attacked by the Children’s 
Bureau. Many years ago, employees 
of the agency saw young children 
working at monotonous tasks, such as 
stringing beads, for as long as 14 
hours per day. By: exposing these 
conditions, the Bureau helped to se- 
cure the present federal and state 
limitations upon child labor. 


U. S. Master Clock 


When you ask for the “correct 
time,” have you ever wondered who 
determines what time is correct? For 
the United States, that job is per- 


Washington, D. C. 

The nation’s official time-keeping 
agency uses exacting and .scientific 
methods. Astronomers keep track of 
how fast the earth, the planets, and 
the stars are moving in space. These 
bodies really constitute the ‘“‘master 
clock” by which our timepieces are set. 

Naval Observatory astronomers 
survey the skies each day and night 
the weather permits. The agency 
broadcasts the correct time regularly 


§ and its signals are heard all over the 


world. 

Observatory officials are now seek- 
ing a new location. The vibrations 
and the lights of the growing city of 
Washington interfere with their work. 


Atomic Inventions 


Since the United States government 
started working on the atom bomb, 
people in this country have produced 
more than 5,000 inventions related to 
atomic energy. 

Although most of the work was done 
by scientists employed on the atomic 
bomb project, several hundred inven- 
tions have been perfected by persons 
not in government service. 

A federal law passed in 1946 gives 
our government exclusive rights to all 
atomic discoveries. The U. 8. Atomic 
Energy Commission, therefore, may 
take any of the findings which would 
be of military importance. Inventors, 
though, are to be compensated for 
their work. 


“Committee Stage” 


The UN General Assembly has for 
the past few weeks been in the ‘“com- 
mittee stage” of its session. Instead 
of meeting as one large group at 
Flushing Meadows, the six permanent 
and two special committees of the As- 
sembly are meeting daily at the UN 
“business offices” at near-by Lake Suc- 
cess to discuss specific problems. 








The most important of the Assem- 
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THE NAVAL OBSERVATORY’S superaccurate clock in Washington, D. C., sets the 


pace for timepieces in many parts of the world 


bly committees is the Political and 
Security Committee. Among the mat- 
ters to come before this group are 
several on which Russia and the 
United States have consistently dis- 
agreed. These include the Greek 
border warfare, the veto question, and 
the Korean problem, 

Every member nation of UN has 
one representative on each committee. 
After debate, a committee reaches a 
decision by simple majority vote. Fol- 
lowing’ the “committee stage” of the 
session, the Assembly will meet again 
as one body at Flushing Meadows. 
At that time the committee decisions 
will go before the entire Assembly for 
its approval. Then, major decisions 
will require a two-thirds vote. 


Soviet Press 


Russian newspapers and magazines 
frequently make bitter attacks against 
the United States and its officials. 
Among the most insulting of these 
was a recent article about President 
Truman, published in a Soviet maga- 
zine known as the Literary Gazette. 
The story describes Mr. Truman as a 
colorless individual who has neither 
ability nor imagination. It even de- 
clares that in the United States, under 
his administration, “everything honest 
and brave is exiled or put in prison.” 
It compares Truman with Hitler. 

The United States ambassador to 
Russia, Walter Bedell Smith, made an 
official protest about the article. He 
said that Dr. Goebbels, the chief prop- 
agandist of Nazi Germany, probably 
never ‘“‘stooped to greater ridicule and 
vituperation against the head of an 
enemy country.” Mr. Smith asked 
whether the article represents the 
opinion of the Soviet government. 
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he is accused by Soviet leaders of stirring up war. 








Russia’s Foreign Minister Molotov 
brushed off this complaint and ques- 
tion. He defended the Russian press, 
and charged that American news- 
papers “from day to day insert lying 
and slanderous articles regarding the 
Soviet Union.” 


British Population 


Many Englishmen feel that their 
small country is overpopulated and 
that living conditions will continue to 
be bad until fewer people live there. 
Consequently, about a million Brit- 
ishers have already asked to leave 
their homeland, and they are going 
away as rapidly as they can get space 
on ships. Some London officials feel 
that as many as 15 million should be 
encouraged to go. 

Australia is a particularly popular 
destination for those who are leaving 
the British Isles. That vast continent, 
with a population of only 7% million, 
seems to offer great opportunities. 
Canada, New Zealand, and South 
Africa are also attracting large num- 
bers of settlers from Britain. Many 
of the British emigrants want to come 
to the United States. 


German Schools 


According to a dispatch from Fred 
Hechinger, Washington Post educa- 
tion writer who has been visiting the 
American zone of Germany, the pro- 
posed democratic reform of the Ger- 
man school system is not being carried 
out. Indeed, many of the schools 
there are becoming more autocratic 
than ever. 

Hechinger believes that we have 
been too quick in returning the con- 
trol of the schools to German educa- 
tors. Although they are not neces- 
sarily Nazis, many of them have no 
understanding of democratic ideas. 
Consequently they are managing the 
schools much as they did before the 
war. Most of the reforms proposed 
by Americans have been blocked as 
“impracticable.” Tuition fees are 
being charged in high schools, and 
women cannot teach in many places. 

Hechinger thinks that the failure to 
reform the German school system has 
serious implications for the future. 
If the youth of Germany have no con- 
tact with democracy in their schools, 
they cannot be expected to become 
responsible citizens of a democratic 
state. 
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Supreme Court 


1. During what part of each year is 
the Supreme Court in session? 


2. Why is Monday known to the Court 
as “opinion day”? 


3. List three types of cases with which 
the Supreme Court deals. 


4. About how many cases does the 
Court usually decide at its yearly ses- 
sion? 

5. Who is Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court? 


6. What important position did Justice 
Jackson fill at the Nuremberg trials? 


7. Who is the youngest member of the 
Supreme Court? 


Discussion 


1. If you believe that it is a good thing 
for the Supreme Court to have power to 
overrule acts of Congress, give the best 
arguments you can think of to support 
your case. 


2. If you are opposed to having the 
Supreme Court possess this power, pre- 
sent your side of the case. 


Italy 


1. How has the Communist Party 
made it difficult for the Italian govern- 
ment to deal with the nation’s crisis? 


2. True or false: Italy is a land with 
plentiful rich soil and many mineral re- 
sources. 


3. True or false: The Italians had a 
thriving textile industry before the war. 


4, What is the largest political group 
in Italy today? For what does it stand? 


5. How may the withdrawal of British 
and American troops from Italy influence 
events there during the next few weeks? 


6. How may the Marshall Plan help to 
keep the Italian government demecratic? 


7. Why are there so few ycung men in 
Italy today who are trained as demo- 
cratic political leaders? 


Discussion 


1. What steps do you think the United 
States should take to assist Italy in her 
present crisis? 

2. How do you think that young demo- 
cratic leaders can be quickly developed 
in a country like Italy which has no re- 
cent tradition of democratic government? 

8. Do you believe that we should keep 
American troops in Italy, if necessary, to 


keep the Communists from power? Give 
reasons for your answer. 
Miscellaneous 
1. When and where will the next 


Olympic games be held? 
2. Who are the chairmen of the two 
major political parties in this country? 


3. What are some of the accomplish- 
ments of the Children’s Bureau during 
the past 35 years? 


4. What is the official time-keeping 
agency in the United States? 


5. What do we mean by the “commit- 
tee stage” of the UN General Assembly? 


6. Why do many Englishmen wish to 
leave their native country? 


7. What criticism does Fred Hech- 





inger, a Washington Post education 
writer, make of the German school 
system? 
Pronunciations 

Palmiro Togliatti—pahl-mir’6 _ tall- 
yaht'ti 

Aleide de Gasperi—al-ché’di dé gas’- 
pér-i 


Milan—mi-lan’ 
Turin—ti’rin 
Fiume—few’ma 





Answers to Vecabulary Tests 

1. (ce) hindered; 2. (a) detect; 
3. (b) most important; 4. (a) made 
easier; 5. (b) people employed; 6. (d) 
originality. 
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SERIES OF DAMS will help to develop the resources of the Missouri Valley 


Work Along the Missouri 


Projects to Harness the River Call for Number of Dams that 


Will Control Floods and 


OR the past two years, the Missouri 

River basin has been the scene of 
intensive activity by the U. S. Army 
Engineers. Six large dams have been 
under construction in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, and Ne- 
braska to harness the waters of the 
Missouri River and its tributaries. 
These dams will prevent floods, pro- 
vide water for irrigation, and generate 
electric power for farms and factories. 
The entire region is being planned 
so as to expand farming, mining, and 
manufacturing. 

Because of these developments, the 
Missouri basin is called “A Land of 
Promise” .in the latest report pub- 
lished by the Army Engineers. The 
states through which the great river 
flows, we are told, form a vast store- 
house of vital mineral resources which 
will be developed in the future. The 
population of the region is expected to 
increase as new industries spring up 
and more farmland is brought under 
cultivation. 

The area drained by the Missouri 
River is nearly as large as France, 
Spain, and Italy combined. It includes 
all or parts of 10 states, and has a total 
population of about 7 million. It is 
a land of fertile soil, waving fields of 
grain, and herds of eattle and sheep. 
“The Missouri River Basin,” says 
Julius Krug, Secretary of the In- 
terior, “is the heart of America’s 
bread box. It supplies half of our 
bread and a fifth of our butter, a sixth 
of our pork, a fifth of our beef, a 
fourth of our mutton, and nearly a 
third of our wool.” 


Few Factories ‘ 


In the past the region has lacked 
industries. Its people have devoted 
themselves largely to farming and 
have exchanged their food products 
for manufactured goods from other 
parts of the country. They have not 
built many factories because of the 
scarcity of coal and electric power. 

Now, however, the Army Engineers 
report that the dams which are being 
built will provide ample electric power 
to turn factory wheels. They also tell 
.us that the Missouri basin has many 
valuable minerals for manufacturing. 

All the states in this region, for 
example, possess an abundance of clay 
for making bricks, tile, and pottery. 
Iron and anorthosite: (from which 
aluminum was made during the war) 


Provide Electric Power 


are found in Wyoming. Manganese, 
which is used for hardening iron and 
steel, is found in South Dakota. One 
of the largest gold mines in the United 
States is located in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. 

Oil and natural gas, two of our 
most important fuels, exist in large 
quantities in the Missouri basin. The 
region has very little hard coal, but it 
possesses tremendous supplies of low- 
grade soft coal from which gasoline 
and fuel oil can be produced. Its re- 
serves of “oil shale” are estimated to 
be sufficient to supply 50 billion bar- 
rels of gasoline, 

The key to the basin’s future lies in 
controlling the water level of the Mis- 
souri River. Every spring, as the 
snows melt and the rains come, the 
river becomes a rushing torrent, 
threatening and sometimes bursting 
the levees along its banks. Floods 
last June, for example, drove thou- 
sands of people from their homes and 
caused millions of dollars of property 
damage. 

Droughts Follow 


Then during the summer the waters 
subside. They fall to such a low level 
that farmers cannot irrigate as much 
as they would like. In the lower valley 
people find that the channel is not 
deep enough for their river boats. 

A solution to this problem has been 
worked out by state and national offi- 
cials. It was adopted by Congress as 
the Flood Control Act of 1944. This 
law provides that a series of dams will 
be built along the Missouri River to 
hold back its rising crest in the spring- 
time, store the water in reservoirs, 
and release it as needed during the 
dry summer months. 

It sounds simple, but this plan is 
one of the greatest engineering enter- 
prises ever undertaken by man. It 
calls for the construction of more than 
100 new dams and a chain of artificial 
lakes for storing up water. The proj- 
ect is on a much greater scale than 
that carried out by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, for the valley of the 
Missouri is 13 times as large as that 
of the Tennessee. 

The cost of the project, of course, 
will be very great. The original esti- 
mate called for the expenditure of 
$1,400,000,000, but rising prices have 
now boosted the figure to about $2,- 
000,000,000. 


Historical Backgroundé 


Supreme Court and Congress 


HE Constitution does not say that 

the Supreme Court shall have the 
power to declare acts of Congress or 
state legislatures unconstitutional, and 
at first it was doubtful whether the 
Court would exercise that power. 
After a few years, it began this prac- 
tice, however. 

The explanation was that some im- 
partial group had to decide whether 
Congress or the states were passing 
laws which they did not have a right 
to pass under the rules of the Consti- 
tution. The obvious group to make 
such decisions, it was argued, was the 
Supreme Court. 

Some people, nevertheless, thought 
that the Court should not have as- 
sumed this power. They said that, if 
a majority in Congress thought that a 
particular law was constitutional, and 
if the President, by signing the act, 
indicated that he agreed, the law 
should stand. 

It was pointed out that Congress 
and the President are both elected by 
the people, and it was argued that if 
these two departments of the govern- 
ment believed an act was constitu- 
tional, a Court not elected by the peo- 
ple should not step in and set the law 
aside. It was further argued that, in 
other nations, a Court cannot question 
the constitutionality of acts passed by 
the national legislature. In Great 
Britain, for example, no judicial body 
has the right to set aside an act passed 
by Parliament. The decision of the 
Parliament as to whether a law is a 
proper one is final. 


Opposing Argument 


Those who thought that the Su- 
preme Court should have the power to 
declare acts unconstitutional stated 
their case in this way: In this country, 
we have a federal system of govern- 
ment. Certain things can be done by 
the national government, and other 
things may be done by the states. If 
Congress and the President could do 
anything they chose to do, the national 
government might take over powers 
properly belonging to the states, and 
state rights might be whittled down 
to the vanishing point. 

If, on the other hand, state legis- 
latures should have the final power to 
judge the constitutionality of their 
acts, they might take over powers 
which the Constitution reserved to the 
national government. Then the balance 
established between the nation and the 
states might be upset. Moreover, both 
the national and state governments 
might violate the rights which the 
Constitution reserves for individuals. 

This debate concerning the power 
of the Supreme Court to declare acts 
of Congress and the state legisla- 
tures unconstitutional has continued 
throughout much of the Court’s his- 
tory. 

Andrew Jackson, as President, re- 
fused to use the power of the govern- 
ment to put into effect a decision of 
the Court upsetting a state law. 

When the Supreme Court ruled in 
the Dred Scott Case that Congress had 
no power to prohibit slavery in the 
territories, Abraham Lincoln, who bee 
lieved that Congress should have such 
power, said that if the Court could 
overrule the people’s representatives 
then “the people will have ceased to 
be their own rulers.” 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt 





wanted Congress to increase the mem 
bership of the Court so that new mem 
bers more inclined to declare his “New 
Deal” laws constitutional might be ap. 
pointed. 

Despite all the arguments and all 
the debates, the Supreme Court hag 
continued to declare acts unconstitu- 
tional when it has felt that this should 
be done. That power has long been 
firmly established. 


130 Years Ago —1817 


Two years had passed since the end 
of the Napoleonic Wars. Napoleon 
was in exile on the little island of St 
Helena in the South Atlantic. 

The “Big Four” nations of that time 
were England, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia. They were joined in the Quad- 
ruple Alliance to enforce peace. 

The United States was also recover- 
ing from a war—the War of 1812 with 
England. Small industries were being 
started along the eastern coast, but 
there was much unemployment in the 
cities. In Philadelphia, for example, 
soup kitchens were opened during the 
winter to supply food to the poor. 

James Monroe was inaugurated as 
the fifth President of the United 
States on March 4, 1817. His admin- 
istration ushered in an “Era of Good 
Feeling” during which the old party 
rivalries for a time disappeared. 

Thousands of persons moved west- 
ward during the year. So great was 
this migration that an English trav- 
eler, Morris Birkbeck, wrote in 1817, 
“Old America seems to be breaking up 
and moving westward.” 

To meet the demand for more roads 
and canals, the state of New York in 
1817 ordered work to begin on the 
Erie Canal connecting Albany and 
Buffalo. During the following year 
the first part of the famous “National 
Road” was completed between Cum- 
berland, Maryland, and Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 

A new star was added to the flag 
when Mississippi was admitted to the 
Union as the 20th state. Indiana had 





been admitted the year before, at 
about the same time that seven-year- 
old Abraham Lincoln and his family 
moved to that state. 


































































































































































PAINTING BY RICHARD D. BROOKE 
CHIEF JUSTICE John Marshall, early in 
our national history, laid the foundation 
for the Supreme Court’s power to set 
aside acts of Congress. . 
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Marshall Plan 


HE chart at the top of this page 

shows how 16 European nations, 
with our aid, hope to increase their 
production during the next four years. 
This expansion, according to repre- 
sentatives of the countries, would be 
similar “to that achieved by the United 
States in the mobilization years 1940 
to 1944.” 

The map at the right shows how 
Europe will be divided into two eco- 
nomic groups if the Marshall Plan 
goes into effect. The nations in west- 
ern Europe (dark areas on map) will 
form a unit dependent upon the United 
States for aid in speeding the re- 
covery programs, Countries of east- 
ern Europe, and the Soviet section of 
Germany, (grey areas) will form an 
economic bloc closely tied to Russia. 

Before the war the western nations 
were, on the whole, much more ad- 
vanced than the eastern countries. Ex- 
cept for Finland, Czechoslovakia, and 
the Russian zone of Germany, the 
eastern nations had little industry, and 
agricultural output was low. In most 
of western Europe, industry and agri- 
culture were highly developed. 

Prospects for future development 
seem to be brighter in the western 
area than in the eastern. The west- 
ern nations cover twice as much terri- 
tory as the eastern (excluding Russia), 
and have almost two and a half times 
as many people. 

On the whole, western Europeans 
are much better educated and have 
better technical training than the peo- 
ple of eastern Europe. These factors 
can greatly influence the speed of re- 
covery in the two areas. 

It is true that there are rich coal 
deposits in Poland, oil in Rumania, 
farmland in Hungary, and factories 
in Czechoslovakia. But western Eu- 
rope, in the main, has better resources 
and can move forward more rapidly. 
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JUSTICES OF THE U. S. SUPREME COURT: Felix Frankfurter, Hugo Black, Fred Vinson (Chief Justice), Stanley Reed, 
Murphy, Robert Jackson, and Harold Burton 


Supreme Court 


(Concluded from page 1) 


lawyer then argues that the case was 


not properly tried, and asks that it, 


be taken to a higher court. 
it reaches the Supreme Court. 
body makes the final decision. 

2. Congress passes a labor law. Cer- 
tain of its provisions are not entirely 
clear. Unions interpret the law to 
mean one thing, and industrialists give 
it a different interpretation. A dis- 
pute develops, and it reaches the high- 
est bench of the land after having been 
fought out in the lower courts. Such 
conflicts are now taking place over the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act, and some of 
them will come before the Supreme 
Court. 

8. An employer is charged with 
violating the federal child labor law 
which prohibits persons under 16 
years of age from working in busi- 
nesses or industries whose products 
are sold across state lines. This man 
claims that Congress had no right, 
under the Constitution, to pass such 
a law. He points out that Congress 
has. no power which is not specifically 
granted to it by the Constitution, and 
that there is nothing in this document 
which gives the nation’s lawmakers 
authority to prohibit child labor. 


Finally, 
This 


Government's Reply 


The government argues, in reply, 
that the Constitution gives Congress 
the power to regulate commerce among 
the states. It therefore has the right, 
continues the argument, to pass a law 
declaring that goods made by child 
labor may not be carried across state 
lines. 

Cases involving exactly this issue 
have been dealt with by the Court 
on two occasions. In 1916, the ma- 
jority of justices ruled in favor of 
the complaining employers. In 1937, 
however, the Court reversed its for- 
mer decision and upheld the right of 

’ Congress to pass a child labor law. 

4. A state legislature passes a mini- 

mum wage law, which provides that 
- no worker in the state shall be paid less 
than 60 cents an hour. A business- 
man refuses to obey the law, contend- 


ing that it violates the Constitution. 
He refers to the 14th Amendment 
which says that no state shall “de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law.” 
It is impossible for him to stay in 
business, he claims, if he has to pay 
all his workers at least 60 cents an 
hour. 

Hence, this businessman charges the 
state with depriving him of his prop- 
erty in violation of the 14th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. State law- 
yers try to prove that the man could 
pay the minimum wage and still stay 
in business, making reasonable profits. 
The Supreme Court, after weighing 
all the evidence on both sides, gives 
its verdict, 

These are some of the different types 
of legal disputes which are umpired 
by the nation’s highest judicial body. 
It usually decides about 150 cases each 
session. 

The vital role of Congress and the 
President—the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of our government—in 
shaping national policies is clear to 
everyone. Many people, though, do 
not realize how much power is held 
by the nine justices of the Supreme 
Court. This small number of men, 
who stand at the top of our judicial 
system, are constantly making deci- 
sions of the greatest importance. to 
our nation and its citizens. 

If a law could be written to cover 
specifically every single point involved 
in a problem, and to leave no doubt 
as to how its terms apply to each in- 
dividual and organization, the Su- 
preme Court would not have such 
great power. But this cannot be done, 
and disputes are always occurring. 

Nor was it possible for the framers 
of the Constitution to foresee every 
kind of problem which would arise in 
this country over the years and tell 
exactly how it should be dealt with 
by the federal government and the 
states. Instead, those wise and able 
men were able to set forth only gen- 
eral rules which should be followed 
in governing this nation. Naturally, 
many conflicts have arisen over how 
these rules should apply to specific 
problems and cases, 

The fact that the Court can make 
final decisions in all such controversies 


gives it great power. It has the last 
word in legal conflicts involving Con- 
gress, the President, the states, labor 
unions, business and industrial con- 
cerns, and private individuals. 

Supreme Court justices, like other 
people, have certain political and eco- 
nomic convictions. Some justices are 
more inclined to be sympathetic with 
labor than management; others are 
just the reverse; some feel that the 
government is too active in the in- 
dustrial life of the nation, while others 
think it is not active enough. 

How a justice feels about such mat- 
ters may possibly influence his opin- 
ions concerning how laws and the Con- 
stitution should be interpreted. 

Nevertheless, most Americans feel 
that men with wide training and ex- 
perience in law are much better quali- 
fied to pass final judgment on legal 
disputes than any other group of the 
population. It is generally felt that 
a Supreme Court justice can be counted 
upon more than anyone else to ignore 
his prejudices and to decide cases on 
a scientific and logical basis. 


Present Justices 


Let us now get acquainted with the 
present members of the Court. They 
were all appointed either by the late 
President Roosevelt or his successor, 
President Truman. They have di- 
vided into opposing camps in many 
cases. Vinson, Reed, Frankfurter, 
Jackson, and Burton often agree on 
decisions contrary to the opinions of 
Black, Douglas, Murphy, and Rutledge. 
This line-up is by no means always 
the same, however. Frequently, one 
or more justices in either camp will 
join the other group on a particu- 
lar issue, Following are thumbnail 
sketches of each of the Supreme Court 
justices: 

Fred Vinson. Chief Justice Vinson, 
57, is a native of Kentucky. He stud- 
ied law, entered state politics, was a 
prominent member of Congress for 
many years, served as a federal judge, 
and held a number of important. gov- 
ernment posts during the war. 

Hugo Black. Sixty-one-year-old Jus- 
tice Black comes from Alabama. A 
lawyer and police judge in Birming- 
ham for several years, he came to 
Washington as a senator in 1927. In 
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William Douglas, Wiley Rutledge, Frank 
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that body, he made a reputation as 2 
vigorous investigator of abuses in big 
business corporations, 

Stanley Reed. Kentucky-born Stan 
ley Reed, 62, came to the Supreme 
Court after a successful career as @ 
lawyer and government official. He 
did outstanding legal work for various 
agencies before his Court appointment 

Felix Frankfurter. Justice Frank- 
furter, 64, is the only foreign-born 
member of the Court. He came to 
this country from Vienna as a child, 
He broke most records for scholarship 
at Harvard Law School and won 
equally brilliant distinction in his 
teaching of law at that universityJ 
He joined the Court in 1939. 

William Douglas. At 48, Douglas 
is the youngest member of the 
Court. A poor boy from Minne- 
sota, he obtained his legal education 
partly through scholarships and partly 
through his own earnings. After 
leaving Columbia Law School, he was! 
a Wall Street attorney, professor, and 
government official. 

Robert Jackson. He is 55 years of 
age, and is the one member of the 
present Court who never went to col- 
lege. He read and studied law on his 
own, and was admitted to the New 
York bar at 21. He became a promi-} 
nent attorney, and later held impor- 
tant legal posts in the federal govern- 
ment. When the high Nazi officials! 
were tried at Nuremberg, Germany, 
Jackson was granted a leave of ab- 
sence from the Court to serve as Amer- 
ican prosecutor at the trials. 

Frank Murphy. At 54, Murphy has 
had a varied and exciting career. The 
Michigan-born justice has been mayor 
of Detroit, Governor of Michigan, 
High Commissioner of the Philip-' 
pines, and U. 8S. Attorney General. 

Wiley Rutledge. He is 53, and was 
born in Kentucky. He was a.law pro- 
fessor at several universities, and then) 
became a judge in a federal court, 
where he distinguished himself. 

Harold Burton. Although appointed 
by President Truman, Harold Burton, 
59, is a Republican. A New Englander’ 
by birth, he has spent most of his life 
in the Midwest. He practiced law in 
Ohio and Utah, served as mayor’ of! 
Cleveland, and was elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1941. 
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